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ABSTRACT 



The United Nations (UN) General Assembly has mandated the 
Youth Employment Network, an initiative to address youth unemployment. Policy 
recommendations have been finalized, including an ambitious political process 
now being put into place. It invites heads of state and government to develop 
national action plans with targets for job creation and unemployment 
reduction and to take personal responsibility for presenting these plans to 
the UN. Implications that can be drawn from the political process are that 
youth employment provides an entry point into broader issues of employment 
and the political commitment of governments provides an umbrella and space 
for action for non-governmental actors. The policy recommendations present 
youth as an asset. The political message that is the basis for the 
recommendations can be summarized in these four "Es" : employability (invest 
in education and vocational training for youth and improve the impact of 
those investments) ; equal opportunities (give young women the same 
opportunities as young men) ; entrepreneurship (make it easier to start and 
run enterprises to provide more and better jobs for youth) ; and employment 
creation (place this at the center of macroeconomic policy) . Implications of 
the network's conclusions are that education and training are important to 
creating good quality employment and youth employment is a particular concern 
in developing countries where most youth live. (YLB) 
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A UN Initiative on Youth Employment: 

Presentation of the Secretary-General’s Youth Employment Network 
Meeting of the International Vocational and Educational Training Association (IVETA) 

Convention of the Association for Career and Technical Education (ACTE) 

New Orleans, December 13, 2001 

Steven K. Miller 

United Nations Division for Social Policy and Development 
International Labour Office 



Thank you for the privilege of inviting me to address this session organized by IVETA 
of the ACTE Convention, and to present the UN Secretary-General’s Youth Employment 
Network. Since my background is in employment policies and technical cooperation programmes 
in this field, I do not consider myself an expert in either education nor in vocational training. 
Therefore, I expect to have much more to learn from you than I am able to share with you. Given 
the importance of education, of the school-to-work transition and of vocational training to youth 
employment, I come here to New Orleans hoping to gam fresh ideas on how to strengthen the 
Youth Employment Network with both your intellectual inputs and with your practical 
experiences. 

Here is what I plan to share with you. First, the political dimensions of the Secretary-General’s 
youth employment network. Secondly, some of the policy orientations which underpin this 
Network. And thirdly I will lay out some avenues for reflection on the importance of education 
and vocational training for youth employment. 

More than 1 billion people today are between 15 and 25 years of age and nearly 40 per cent of the 
world’s population is below the age of 20. And Eighty-five per cent of young people live in 
developing countries where a vast majority of them are struggling to learn and work in a context 
of extreme poverty. According to World Bank figures, approximately 1 .2 billion people struggle 
for survival on per capita incomes of less than $1 per day. Throughout the world, young people 
are two to three times more likely to find themselves unemployed when compared to adults. Kofi 
Annan, in his report to the Millennium Summit of the United Nations, writes that demography is 
not destiny and that “if I had one wish for the new millennium, it would be that we treat this 
challenge as an opportunity for all, not a lottery in which most of us will lose.” 



Within these statistics as our backdrop, what are the political dimensions of the Secretary- 
General’s Youth Employment Network? Some of you may recall that in September 2000 the 
largest gathering of Heads of State and Government ever met at the United Nations in New York 
at what was called the Millennium Summit. In preparation for this meeting, Kofi Annan issued a 
special report entitled “We the Peoples: the Role of the United Nations in the Twenty-first 
Century.” In this report, the Secretary-General presented a host of new initiatives organized under 
four topics: globalization and governance, freedom from want, freedom from fear, sustaining our 
future and renewing the United Nations. Generating opportunities for the young was presented as 
a means to achieve freedom from want. By the way, generating digital bridges through 
information and communications technologies - a theme which will be discussed in the next 
session - also figures prominently in his report. And when referring to “opportunities” for the 
young, the Secretary-General stressed two closely related types of opportunity: education and 
employment. It is also in this report where the Secretary-General first proposed his Youth 
Employment Network in the following terms: 
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Together with the heads of the World Bank and the International Labour Organization, I am 
convening a high-level policy network on youth employment drawing on the most creative 
leaders in private industry, civil society and economic policy to explore imaginative approaches 
to this difficult challenge. I will ask this policy network to propose a set of recommendations that 
I can convey to world leaders within a year. The possible sources of solutions will include the 
Internet and the informal sector, especially the contribution that small enterprises can make to 
employment generation. 

What is interesting about the Secretary-GeneraTs statement is that it not only underlines the 
importance and urgency of addressing youth employment, but furthermore it is an admission that 
we in the United Nations do not yet have the answers, that is, we do not yet know about how to 
create the necessary jobs. Therefore he appointed a panel of 12 experts from around the world 
and from different backgrounds not only to come up with policy recommendations on youth 
employment, but also to launch a political process and concrete action in this field. 

At the political level within the UN, the Youth Employment Network was still an initiative of the 
Secretary-General. However, to move forward politically with the Network’s work, it was 
important to have support and ownership - in other words, a mandate - from the United Nations 
member states. The Network received this mandate when Heads of State and Government 
meeting at the Millennium Summit took up this challenge, and in the Millennium Declaration, 
resolved to “develop and implement strategies that give young people everywhere a real chance 
to find decent and productive work.” 1 

Based on this mandate, on these marching orders, both from the Secretary-General and from the 
United Nations General Assembly, we began preparations for what turned out to be an informal 
but extremely productive first meeting of the high-level panel of the Youth Employment 
Network. In order to prepare for this meeting, a number of preparatory meetings had been held in 
Geneva and in New York, which analyzed different aspects of the youth employment challenge. 
This preparatory process explored the five dimensions of the youth employment challenge, which 
I will simply mention but not develop at this time: 

-Information and communications technologies; 

-Vocational education and training; 

-The Informal Economy; 

-The Role of the employment in national poverty reduction strategies, and 
-The Youth employment dimension of development strategies. 

Based on the results of these thematic working groups, organized under the leadership of the ILO, 
the World Bank and the United Nations Division for Social Policy and Development, the 
Secretariat prepared an issues paper and a first draft of policy recommendations for consideration 
of the high-level panel. This twelve -member panel, together with the James Wolfensohn, the 
President of the World Bank, Juan Somavia, Director-General of the International Labour Office, 
and under the chairmanship of Kofi Annan, then met for the first time at ILO Headquarters last 
July. 

At this meeting, Mr. Kofi Annan emphasized the need for both immediate action and long-term 
commitment to achieving the millennium goal on youth employment. He also invited the panel to 



1 General Assembly resolution 55/2, para. 20. 
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continue working with him, Mr. Wolfensohn and Mr. Somavia in an advisory capacity on an 
ongoing basis as a standing panel. Finally, he requested the ILO to take the lead in organizing the 
future work of the YEN and to assume the responsibility for hosting a permanent Secretariat. 

Following the meeting, the panel has finalized its policy recommendations. The recommendations 
include an ambitious political process, which we are now working to put in place. This process 
holds political leaders to their word. Since during the Millennium Summit, they committed 
themselves to “develop and implement strategies that give young people everywhere a real 
chance to find decent and productive work,” the panel’s recommendations encourages them to 
translate this commitment into action through a specific political process. First Heads of State and 
Government are invited to develop national action plans with targets for the creation of jobs and 
for the reduction of unemployment, and to take personal responsibility for presenting these plans 
to the United Nations by September 2002. Preparing these actions plans should be based a critical 
and self-critical review of past national policies. A willingness to learn from more successful 
countries is another element. Furthermore, ten governments are invited to volunteer to be 
champions of this process, to take the lead in preparing their action plans and in showing the way 
to others. In developing their plans, governments are encouraged to closely involve young people 
and to adopt an integrated concept for employment policy. Employment policy is not a sectoral 
policy among others; it is rather the successful mobilization of all public policies. 

The ILO will then prepare a global review and evaluation of these action plans and report back to 
the General Assembly as a basis for longer-term political process. Let me then draw a few 
implications and conclusions from the political process, which I have just described. 

First, youth employment provides an entry point into broader issues of employment. You as both 
educators and policy makers in education and training are preoccupied with young people. 
However, all of us can identify with young people: they represent our daughters and sons. 
Therefore developing solid strategies for youth employment provides a first step for political 
leaders and policy makers in addressing tougher issues of creating employment for all groups 
within society. 

Second, political commitment of governments provides an umbrella and a space for action for a 
variety of non-governmental actors, including employers, trade unions and organizations of 
young people themselves. Therefore the political process of preparing national actions plans is 
not an objective in itself, but rather a means to encourage public-private partnerships in 
developing concrete action for youth employment. 

Third, the political process allows the United Nations, the World Bank and specialized agencies 
of the United Nations system such as the International Labour Office to work together with 
member states and their constituents in new ways. 

Now let’s take a look at the high-level panel’s policy recommendations on youth employment. 
First the panel was concerned with delivering of course a technically anchored message, but first 
and foremost a political message. In other words, a simple, understandable message that will 
influence policy makers. In fact, the Youth Employment Network, if it is to be successful, must 
operate a both levels, i.e., both politically and operationally. 

The recommendations begin by presenting youth as an asset, not as a problem. This is an 
important political message, particularly in the wake of recent events which tend to present young 
people as an enormous problem, or more euphemistically, as “challenge” to be addressed - or 
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